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TO 



HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 



My Lord Duke, 

I do not formally apologize to your Grace for 
the liberty I take in venturing to address to you the fol- 
lowing remarks. A Duke of Northumberland must natu- 
rally feel an interest in everything which appertains to that 
county whence his high station and merited influence in 
society are derived. Nor has your Grace's conduct been 
such as to leave any room for doubt on that head, had he 
who now addresses you felt any inclination to doubt. 
Everything interesting to the county of Northumberland 
and to its inhabitants has had an interest also for its Duke. 
In every institution, in every enterprise, whether benevo- 
lent, literary, scientific, or social, you, my Lord Duke, have 
been prompt to take an active and leading part. Your 
Grace's past acts, then, are my assurance. I need no further 
encouragement; nor do I seek fiirther apology for that 
which I am now about to do, — that is to say, to bespeak 
your Grace's kind attention to a theme which, at all events, 
is eminently Northimibrian, and which must, therefore, 



have an easily allowed claim upon the ear of even the 
humblest of that designation, and one more potent, of course, 
upon that of your Grace, whose ancestors have given a 
historical value to the name of Percy, and a historical lustre 
to the border county, of which they were at once " Decus 
et Tutamen" — the ornament and the defence. 

In entering upon the subject with which I am now to 
deal, I fear your Grace may deem me guilty of uttering a 
truism rather than a truth, when I observe that the origin 
and history of all Ancient and National Music, where such 
exists, must ever be a matter of interest to the inquiring 
mind. Interesting, however, as they are, it may be doubted 
whether the subject has yet been studied in all its bearings, 
or subjected to that comprehensive consideration which it 
really demands. These bearings are much more varied 
and extended than they appear to be upon a mere cursory 
view ; so much so, that some of them, even in discussions of 
which they ought to form some part, have been neglected. 

In the various disquisitions, elaborate and erudite as 
many of them are, which have been put before the world 
by the various speculators upon the different races of man- 
kind, physical evidence has been mostly relied upon. 
Numerous theories, as to the number and distinguishing 
differences of the primitive races of man, have been based 
upon varieties of complexion and stature, upon the nature 
and colour of the hair, upon the colour of the eyes, upon 
the facial angle, upon the shape of the skuU and the length 
of the jaw-bone. From all these inferences of no trifling 
import have been drawn ; whilst upon mental characteristics 
a stress much inferior has been laid, although the intellec- 
tual qualities of a people are perhaps more unalterable than 
their physical characteristics. Such has been the course 
followed by modem authors in their treatment of this nice 



and difficult topic ; but not such the conduct of the ancient 
writers, when they happened to touch upon this subject. 
Caesar, in describing the GaUic Celt of his day, enlarges 
upon the mental as well as bodily peculiarities of the Gaul ; 
and at this hour the mental tendencies described by this 
deep observer of mankind are wonderfully true of the 
French people, whilst their physical differences have been 
partially modified by the innumerable influences of civihsa- 
tion. Rousseau ascribes their want of vocal music entirely 
to the deficient intonation of the modern French language, 
which is a case in point. If, then, intellectual and mental 
tendencies may form a portion of the characteristics of a 
race, amongst these tendencies surely must be classed the 
creation and preservation of a National Music ; and firom 
some of the peculiarities of that music itself may be deduced 
no faint indications of race, and no unsafe means of 
accounting for varieties of national character, as gradually 
formed and brought about by the social and political 
vicissitudes to which nations are subjected. 

These remarks have naturally, and allow me to hope 
not altogether ungracefully, led me to that point to which 
it has become my ambition to direct your Grace's attention 
— the importance, namely, of a National Music as a national 
characteristic ; whence I may, by an easy gradation, trust to 
conduct your Grace to another point of equally general 
and much greater local interest, bearing directly upon the 
subject in hand. I refer to the music peculiar to the County 
of Northumberland itself; a music full of peculiarities, all 
of them capable of throwing light upon a difficult and 
deUcate subject, and, therefore, all of them worthy of the 
attention of those for whom it may possess either a local or 
general interest. 

Northumbria, my Lord Duke, I need not remind your 



Grace, is a county peculiarly placed in this wise, that it 
forms the border, in part, of another country, inhabited by 
a people which, though now happily living under the same 
government, were yet once aliens, owing allegiance to another 
monarch, with manners and predilections differing from 
those of England, and of a race markedly distinct, at all 
events, from that which inhabits the country south of the 
Tweed. It would not accord with the plan or purpose of 
a composition like the present to enter far into the disputed 
points as to the origm of the people living in the Lowlands 
of Scotland, and of those who are inhabitants of the High- 
lands. I am not unaware there are antiquaries, men whose 
opinions ought to have great weight when expressed upon 
such a subject, who assert, upon sufficiently obscure histo- 
rical evidence, (as it seems to me), that the Highlanders 
are " Celts," whilst the Lowlanders are " Picts," and that 
the Pictish race is not a mere Celtic variety, but a distinct 
race, essentially different from the other. Much stress has 
been laid upon the fact that Gaelic is not now spoken 
by the Lowland Scotch. Upon this, however, far too much 
weight has been laid. It should be recollected that, from 
a period very remote, there has been great, though inter- 
rupted, intercommunication betwixt the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, which are of small extent, and the North of England. 
Scotland was a constant refuge for border outlaws. Inter- 
marriages were constantly taking place. This was encou- 
raged in order to destroy French influence in Scotland, 
which was at one time all-powerful, and which existed up 
to 1745, nay, indeed as long as the Stuart line was not 
extinct. Hence the Anglo-Saxon became gradually a 
prevalent tongue in the Lowlands. Being a written lan- 
guage, it also supplanted the Gaelic, which has only been 
written in modem times. That the Lowland tongue should 



thus gradually become Teutonic is no matter for surprise, 
when it is recollected that, although Anglo-Saxon was 
never heard in Ireland until the expedition of Strongbow, 
under the auspices of Henry 11., and although the Irish 
race have been perpetually in rebellion against the Saxon 
domination, yet has the Anglo-Saxon tongue penetrated 
into every part of Ireland so completely that it is now the 
language of the country, and an Englishman is imderstood 
everywhere. Whereas there can be no doubt that, since 
Christianity was first planted in the Scottish Lowlands, 
the Anglo-Saxons have had constant intercommunication 
with them on religious grounds, and that, in the teaching 
and exercises of religion where Latin was not used, the 
-Anglo- Saxon was, which in itself was enough, in these days, 
to give that language a preponderance. 

When to these considerations is added the fact, that the 
National Music of Scotland, as to the nationality of which 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt, is more perfect in the 
Lowlands than in the Highlands of Scotland, and that it 
becomes immediately modified and soon dies out when it 
reaches a race that is chiefly Anglo-Saxon, or, at all events, 
Teutonic (for the Danish and Norman blood is not Celtic), 
there needs not be much hesitation in affirming that the 
Lowland Scot (call him " Pict" if that be insisted on) is a 
Celtic variety, and that his beautifiil music is the strongest 
of proofs of this, inasmuch as wherever remains of a natural, 
national music are left, there exist strong reasons for the 
supposition that Celtic blood is there. 

That the Music of Scotland, as a whole, is an ancient, 
natural, national music, an accurate examination of its 
principle and structure wiU demonstrate, if that principle 
and that structure be, at the same time, compared with the 
principle and structure of other music known to be national, 
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and they be found to be nearly identical. All natural 
music — and all ancient national music is truly "natural 
music," composed without any reference to modem rules, 
or to counter-point, or to any of the harmonics which have 
totally de-naturalized and alloyed modem musical compo- 
sition — all natural music (your Grace will allow me to 
repeat) will be found, on examination, to be constmcted 
upon one simple principle, taught by Nature herself to 
those who composed it. That principle may be defined as 
follows :— 

It is an admitted tmth — or rather a tmth which we leam 
almost instinctively and without knowing how, in our 
earUest years — that every passion to which human nature 
is subject, is expressed by certain tones, associated with it 
by the Creator, and some of which every child learns to 
recognize. 

" The passions sing and do not speak " is an aphorism of 
Eousseau; a high authority on tlm particular question. 
Thus anger has its peculiar intonation. So has kindness. 
Love is expressed in tones which all leam to recognize. 
Jealousy has its inflexion of voice. So has hatred. So 
has revenge. The expression of 'fear in the human voice 
no one can mistake. Despair and grief have each a distinc- 
tive vocal sound. Hope the same. Joy the same. Wonder 
the same ; and so on, through the catalogue of every passion 
or feeling for. which hmnan language has a name. Thus 
himian passion is expressible, and is often expressed, without 
the aid of words, as Eousseau aflSrms. The intonation, if 
heard without the words, is amply intelligible. We may 
hear a dialogue at such a distance that the words axe lost, 
and yet be quite aware that one speaker is enraged, whilst 
the other is deprecatory ; and this by the tone merely. In 
entering a theatre, we frequently know the nature of the 



scene that is enacting merely by the tones of the actors, 
without having distinguished a syllable of the spoken 
dialogue. This is because these tones are an imitation of 
the sounds that nature teaches us to use to express certain 
feeUngs, which are more certainly intelligible and less Uable 
to equivocation than even language itself. When the tone 
contradicts the words, we always believe the tone, and not 
the words. 

Upon this truth, which is a truth more or less common 
to all, Natural Music is built. It has its basis in intona- 
tion, and may be described to be '''the poetry of expressive 
soimd,'* as contra-distinguished from the poetry of expressive 
words. This is a correct definition, for the parallel will 
be found to be complete. 

If, then, we proceed to inquire precisely what intonation 
is, we shall find it to consist in certain inflections, one way 
or the other ; that is to say, in certain lowerings or raisings 
of the voice^ combined also with loudness or softness in 
various ways, as the passion or feeling may dictate. Thus 
extreme anger is full of abrupt transitions, tile voice being 
sometimes raised or lowered to a degree that amounts to 
two or three tones, as measured by the musical scale; 
whilst joy is expressed by a heightened intonation, sub- 
siding, after a time, by imperceptible gradations, to the 
level tone of the individual affected by it, ending, as it 
were, with the key-note. And thus every passion or strong 
natural feeUng has its own inflections, not always capable 
of being described by words, but capable of being partly 
noted down, by ascertaining the musical tone, according to 
the scale, upon which a speaker or reader sets out, and 
then by means of an instrument, say a piano-forte, noting 
as nearly as possible the inflections he makes. The pro- 
cess is difficult and tedious, because a reader, reciting a 
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passionate passage of lyrical poetry, for instance, must 
repeat the intonations without deviating until the inflec- 
tions have been caught and marked as far as notation can 
do it. It may be done, however, with accuracy sufficient 
to determine the limits and progress of all the very marked 
inflections ; and upon these is natural music founded. It 
is all lyrical. It is the highly poetic expression, by means 
of sound, of some passion or feeUng, as lyrical poetry is an 
expression of the same feeling by means of words. Both 
are reduced to a certain measure which in music is called 
" tune," in poetry " metre ;" and when a song is achieved, 
each must accord with the other, — that is to say, the words 
of the song must express that which the tune expresses, 
and neither more nor less. 

Hence natural music is nothing but a beautiful and 
poetic exaggeration of the natural intonations of passion 
or feehng confined to a metre or measure, as vocal poetry 
is. And this is generally done in natural music by rising 
and falling by thirds, which, in singing, are the most 
natural intervals. This is a striking characteristic in all 
natural music. Hence it follows that, if a fine reciter be 
asked to recite a fine song, say one of Bums or Moore, 
and next to sing it, the inflections of the song will be 
found to correspond, in a certain way, with that of the 
voice in reading ; one being only a high exaggeration of 
the other ; one rising and falling by semi-tones or quarter- 
tones, the other by thirds ; but both rising and falUng at 
the same times and intervals, where the feeling common 
to both requires it. And hence has arisen the vulgar 
remark, that " to play a Scotch tune it is only necessary 
to run up and down the black keys of a piano" — an obser- 
vation which embodies a modicum of truth. These keys 
are thirds, which, when sounded in succession, upwards 
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and downwards at the fancy of the player, produce the 
same sort of imitation of an expressive air that a Latin 
hexameter " nonsense-verse" does of one of Virgil's finest 
lines ! The persons who make this remark are cognizant 
only of mere metrical pecuUarities, and altogether gailtless 
of seizing the expression of natural music, which is a 
matter of infinitely more refinement, and requiring for its 
apprehension something beyond that which, in common 
parlance, is termed " a musical ear," a gift which very 
frequently ends where it begins — in the ear. And hence, 
also, arises the great difficulty of lyric poetry, which so 
many have attempted, but in which so very few have 
succeeded. Nor is this surprising when it is considered 
that, to produce a lyric of any value, the meaning or 
expression of the air to which it is to be married must be 
seized by the poet, and that the passion or feeling conveyed 
by the air must be embodied in the words of the song in 
such a way as to suit the structure of the air, and this in 
each and every stanza, an achievement requiring so much 
dehcacy and management of metrical language, that, 
although generally characteristic of the lyrics of those 
two men of surpassing genius, Robert Bums and Thomas 
Moore, it has hardly ever been compassed unless by a 
sort of chance-medley, or lucky hit, by any other poet ; — 
the mass of the compositions, styled " songs," being either 
at variance with the tunes to which they are set, or else 
joined to metrical airs destitute of all meaning, and tunes 
only in name, and therefore incapable either of inflicting or 
receiving injury through their junction with words of any 
kind. 

That the ancient melodies of Scotland come entirely 
under this definition of natural national music, no one can 
doubt, who critically examines their structure, and who 
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compares the expression of each with the words which 
have been appended to them by writers of any name, but 
most especially when they have had conferred upon them a 
double immortality by the master hand of Bums. And as 
iurther proof, it may be advisable to place the most select 
of them side by side with other airs, not Scottish, but 
imdoubtedly national, expressive of kindred feelings, when 
the structure of each will be found to rest on the same 
principle and to have been regulated by it. In the mani- 
pulation, as I may be allowed to call it, of the musical 
phrases, those minor modifications, of which music so easily 
admits, are, of course used by the composer in order to give 
originality to his composition, but the general structure 
embodies only one principle. That body of indubitably 
Celtic melody which forms the ancient music of Ireland, may 
be safely appealed to in corroboration of this. More plain- 
tive and deeply pathetic oftentimes than the melodies of 
Scotland, they yet afford examples, most exquisite in their 
kind, of every variety of expression of which music is 
capable. From Scottish melody they are for the most part 
distinct in character ; though as to a very few there exists 
a doubt as to which country they really belong. Yet, this 
diversity is only attained through slight differences of 
manipulation ; by varying the time ; by introdudng the 
decisive phrases a little more abruptly ; or by adding to the 
leading sentiment a spirit inducing a trifling rapidity and 
force of execution. In no instance, however, is the general 
principle described, violated in their structure, and variety 
is made to co-exist with a imity of purpose which is mar- 
vellous when the originality which is displayed in the 
management or manipulation of the musical materiel is 
contemplated. In such national music, the product of other 
countries, as time has suffered to float uningulfed amidst the 
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vicissitudes and mutations of the world, the same principle 
is apparent, accompanied by slight modifications springing 
out national peculiarities. Thus, the Welch National Music 
is clearly of the same family, as is proved by structure and 
general similarity. Those Sicilian airs that are known to be 
ancient display it. Some of the compositions of more modem 
Italian musicians (Paesidlo and Cimarosa have been named) 
which are believed to have been prompted by ancient melo- 
dies preserved amongst the peasantry of Sicily and Calabria, 
embody a similar simplicity of structure, though disfigured 
and disguised somewhat by the requirements of modern 
musical art. Other examples might be quoted; but the fear 
of being tedious must prevail over any wish which I may 
venture to entertain to fortify theory by facts. 

Thus, then, it seems tolerably evident that the ancient 
melodies of Scotiand may be, without hesitation, defined as 
" a Natural National Music," in all probability of Celtic origin, 
and having all the characteristics of music known to be 
Celtic, but having attached to it another pecuHarily of its 
own, viz., the curious fact of its having given birth to an 
oflf-shoot, less vigorous and less beautifiil than the parent, 
but yet highly interesting, as being the music of the Celt in 
a state of transition, and, in some respects, so original, as 
to have occasioned the construction of a musical instrument 
peculiar to the district in which both are to be found. This 
off-shoot is that body of melody known, in great part, to be 
exclusively " Northumbrian," and that instrument is " the 
Northumberland bagpipe," or "small pipe," a species of 
bagpipe not found elsewhere. 

And why, I may be allowed with all deference to ask, 
should not the contemplation of this be an object of interest to 
the enquiring mind ? In geology (no unimaginative science) 
we hear a great deal about " transition rocks," and pohti- 
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dans have told us a great deal about the wondrous effects 
of a " transition from wax to peace." It seems not easy to 
imagine why a National Music in the "transition-state'^ 
should not be equally curious and equally worthy of inves- 
tigation. It certainly cannot, like a piece of limestone, 
become, by virtue of any process, a lump of marble ; and, 
consequently, it cannot be turned into a votive altar, nor 
built into the wall of a temple, nor have graven upon it 
abbreviated puzzles in Roman capitals. But nature herself 
has impressed upon it characters equally worth decyphering, 
and, when rightly read, equally instructive, and, consequently, 
equally worth the trouble of investigation by those to whom 
the Roman sentiment of " homo sum, et nil humanum a me 
alienum puto" is not an empty sound. To me, I confess, 
the Northumbrian Music has long been an interesting theme, 
as affording one of the proofe that musical genius is an 
attribute of race ; and that by the right appreciation of a 
nation's music we may not only obtain help to the knowledge 
of a national temperament, but even corroborative evidence 
of the characteristic tendencies of its past history. 

In adverting, as I am now about to do, to the instrument 
peculiar to Northumberland, and employed, from time 
immemorial, in the execution of a certain class of its airs, 
I must guard myself from appeariog to countenance that 
which I take to be an error, that is to say, the notion that 
the body of the Ancient Music of these Islands has been 
composed with reference to the bagpipe as a national instru- 
ment. This I beheve certainly to be an error, both with 
respect to the ancient Scottish and Northumbrian melodies. 
When applied to Irish or Welch national melody, it is more 
mistaken still. The best writers on the National Music of 
Ireland, such as Buntiog and others, hold (I believe truly) 
that the Irish harp was the instrument for which it was 
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composed ; and I may add that my own conviction is, that 
the bagpipe, both in Scotland and in Northumberland, has 
been used chieiBiy, if not solely, for martial airs, and that 
the finer melodies of both have been composed either with 
reference to the voice, or the harp, or both. That the 
music of Wales is harp-music few ever doubted. Nor is 
the diminutive size of the Northumbrian small pipe to be 
taken as bearing strongly against this supposition ; as I shall 
try to demonstrate in another page of this address. But, 
before touching this point, it seems preferable, after briefly 
describing the Northumbrian instrument, to compare the 
music of Northumbria with that of Scotland, to which it 
is as clearly kindred as the duninutive strawberry that 
ripens amidst the Alpine snows is related to the richer and 
more luscious finiit the product of the sunny vallies below. 
The Northumberland small-pipe is fitted up upon the 
plan of construction common to all bagpipes — that is to 
say, — it consists of a pipe with stops, by means of which 
the melody is played, and of three longer pipes sounding 
different musical intervals in such a way as to produce a 
rude and imperfect accompaniment to the melody. The 
bag is inflated by means of a small bellows, as the bag of 
the Irish or union-pipe is inflated. The great pecuHarity 
of the Northumbrian instrument is its comparatively small 
size and the peculiar mode of fingering or stopping. In the 
case of other instruments of this kind, that mode of fingering 
which, in common parlance, is styled " open fingering " is 
the mode used. When this mode of stopping is used, more 
than one finger is lifted at a time, and by a sudden pressure 
upon the bag, the " chanter," as this pipe is called, is made 
to sound an octave higher, and thus the range of the instru- 
ment is extended. Of this extension of range the Northum- 
brian pipe does not admit. It is played upon by means of 
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the method called " close fingering" for which it is calculated. 
This method of stopping aUows only of one finger being 
lifted at a time ; and does not admit of the upper octave 
being forced by "pinching" or pressure upon the bag. 
Thus, this instrument is limited to a single octave; and 
this (little as it is) admits of all the airs, to which itisreaUy 
suited, being executed by it's means ; with the additional 
improvement that it may be played perfectly in tune, whilst 
the tones it produces being aU staccato and of a clear, ringing, 
pearly, and brilliant character, give the instrument a power 
which it's appearance by no means promises, and which is 
reaUy suipr^ when L diminutive size of its chanter or 
melody-pipe is considered. In truth, whilst every other 
description of bag-pipe is defective, wanting in distinctness, 
and more or less out of tune in the upper octave, the 
Northumbrian pipe, when played by a master, executes the 
airs for which it has been intended to perfection, and with 
a precision even in the most rapid movements very 
pleasing as well as surprising. 

Its defect is the narrow limit within which its merits 
are confined. It is true that, within the last half century, 
by means of keys, the range of the instrument has been 
extended; but to me it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
this added compass has operated felicitously either upon the 
instrument or the performer. The peculiar genius of the 
instrument, which is brilliant and rapid staccato playing, is 
unfitted for airs of which tenderness and delicacy of expres- 
sion are the principal attributes. In spite of this, however, 
that love of novelty which besets the majority of musicians 
and listeners to music, lures the former to attempt upon 
this instrument movements utterly unsuited to it. Waltzes in 
slow time, adagios, and sentimental airs, are thus firequently 
attempted to be played upon an instrument with the pecu- 
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liarities of which they are at discord ; and the want of taste 
of the musician is thus too often made the vihfication of that 
which he has merely misused. To essay to convey by 
means of a bagpipe of any description, much more by that 
of the Northumbrian small pipe, the dehcacy of expression 
which a fine player can produce fi:om the viohn, the 
German flute, the hautboy, or even the clarionet, is a 
monstrosity in music merely; but to this the additional 
keys of the instrument have too often led. To the Music 
of Northumberland, however, let me now come. 

The airs pecuhar to Northumberland unquestionably 
admit, like those of Scotland, of a division into martial 
airs or gathering times, quick steps, ballad airs, and expres- 
sive sentimental airs. As far as this body of music can 
now be properly said to be known, the bulk of it, however, 
consists of rapid movements, composed, probably, as gather- 
ing tunes, and, in some cases, of great antiquity, though 
most of them bear names which, to some apprehensions, 
might seem to argue an origin more modem. No quest 
can, however, be more vague than an attempt to estimate 
the age of National Music by the names now associated 
with it, or by the words which may have chanced to be 
appended to portions of it ; for as diamonds of price are 
doubtless tossed to and fro by the ocean, bedimmed by its 
slime, or duUed by the continued friction of its sands, so is 
National Music misused ; — distorted by those who do not 
understand it ; married perforce to words perhaps totally 
unworthy of it; rechristened, as gipsies rechristen stolen 
children, to conceal their origin; and sometimes wrested 
from its meaning and intent at the expense of a violation 
of common propriety as monstrous as it would be to compel 
one of the Society of Friends to caper, against his will and 
despite all his pleadings, in the fantastic evolutions of a 
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polka or gallopade. Such is the usage to whicli Ancient 
and National Music has been subjected for centuries. 
Pathetic airs have been put into the bed of Procrustes, and 
tortured into jigs and reels j ancient airs, of a single part^ 
have been wire-drawn, and a second part added, not 
without injury to the simphcity of the original ; and ballads 
have been recast into strathspeys, in order to comply with 
the caprices of beauty united with high rank ; whilst in 
innumerable instances new words, new titles, and new 
adaptations have been surreptitiously attached to music 
of a different age and origin. 

This has been the process to which all National Music has 
been, more or less, probably subjected. In this way have the 
melodies of Scotland suffered frequent transmutations; 
and such I must beheve to have been the fate of our 
Northumbrian melody. It seems to me to be utterly vain 
and futile to attempt to fix the age of any of these airs by 
a reference to their modem names, or to any words appended 
to them, at this time. One or two ballads are unquestionably 
exceptions. That " Chevy Chase" has reference to a portion 
of the exploits of your Grace's famous ancestor no 
man doubts; the ballad-air of "Bewicke and Graham," 
undoubtedly very ancient, probably has reference to a tragic 
story connected with these two names; and that of Sir 
John Fenwick has, perhaps, the same reference to fact. 
Whether the ballad air of " Johnnie Faa" be of this side 
of the Border or not may perhaps admit of question ; but, 
whether of Northumbrian origin or the contrary, there 
seems httle reason to hesitate about attributing its composi- 
tion to a love story, something akin to that of "King 
Cophetua," the only difference being that the wooer in the 
Border story is of plebeian Uneage, whilst the lady is of 
gentle blood. These are rare instances, however, and only 
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prove the rule, which I take to be that the age of the bulk 
of the melodies of Northumberland cannot now be ascer- 
tained. The names they bear have probably been affixed 
to them at periods comparatively modem. " Blackett of 
Wylam" was probably a gathering tune before it bore the 
name even of that old Northumberland family ; and " Shew's 
the way to WaUington" another, before it was made to refer 
to the present seat of the Trevelyans. Such uncertainty 
as to date is not wonderful when affirmed of a National 
Music. For a National Music is a Traditional Music. It 
is handed, or rather it floats down from age to age, solely 
by the strong hold it has upon the feelings and associations 
of the humbler classes of society ; for, by the humbler class 
of a nation, not only national airs, but national legends 
and national customs are preserved. Unchanged by fashion, 
imcorrupted by luxury, unbewildered by higher aims and 
pursuits, their feelings and associations whilst they are 
simple are true. They are nature's best interpreters, because 
the most unsophisticated of her children ; and their tenden- 
cies, in this respect, form the best exempUfication of that 
law which teaches us that feehngs which are most instinc- 
tive in their nature are most to be depended upon. 

From this cause arises also, in all human probability, 
an inequahty which I must now proceed to notice, between 
the number of pathetic airs which can be referred safely to 
this side of the border, and that of the lively or spirited 
airs, which are to the pathetic as twenty to one. In all 
cases, we may conclude without much hesitation, that the 
more refined airs of a National Music are precisely those 
which affect the fewest individual minds. This must be, as 
it is, for the plain reason that, as refinement becomes what 
it is, it is originated by and can only be relished by intellects 
of a more refined order, and in that ratio is its preservation 
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endangered. Another local reason for tMs, is that in North- 
umberland these airs were only sung and only composed 
for the voice. The harp is not known to have been an 
instrument anciently used in Northumberland ; and the other 
instruments capable of executing such movements are of 
recent introduction. Hence the sentimental airs of North- 
umberland, as at present known, are comprised within a 
narrow compass. They hardly appear in such meagre col- 
lections as we have of our county music. In Peacock's 
collection, which was one of the earlier collections of tunes 
for the Northumberland small pipe, the airs are, with hardly 
an exception, lively and rapid, and therefore suitable to the 
genius of the instrument. One very curious exception does 
occur, which also affords an amusing example of the trans- 
formations to which floating music of this sort must ever be 
liable. In Peacock's collection is a simple but exceedingly 
beautiful and tender movement,, which has been known to 
him under the title of "Oh I bonnie lass, will ye lie in a 
barrack?" Strange to say, this movement, without the 
slightest material alteration, forms part of the once popular 
music of the English opera of " Inkle and Tarico." When 
we recollect, however, that Shield, the composer, was a 
native of the north : that he formed his style evidently upon 
the simple expressive music to which his ear in youth had 
been accustomed, and that occasionally (as in "Rosina"), 
he did not hesitate to adopt such airs, if not too commonly 
known, we have an explanation of the whole. Shield had 
picked up this air, probably, in Tjmedale. He might rely 
with perfect safety, and, doubtless, did rely upon its not 
being recognized either in the metropolis or the provinces ; 
and, captivated by its exquisite simplicity and tenderness, 
he had been unable to resist adopting it for his opera. There 
it is to be found, a proof of Shield's great simplicity of 
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taste, and an explanation of part of his celebrity as a popular 
composer ; but also, an exemplification of the vicissitudes to 
which airs merely traditional are exposed, and of the muta- 
tions they are made to undergo. Few in nimibers as the 
graver airs of Northumberland are, their simple beauty is 
such as to make us r^et that more have not been handed 
down to us. Some few of them embody an expression at 
once as pure and high as music can possibly convey. They 
all partake, more or less, of that extreme simplicity which 
the most undoubtedly ancient airs of our Scottish neighbours 
exhibit ; and in them may be traced a tinge of wildness, 
easily referable to the semi-civilised and unsettled state of 
this debateable land at the period during which they were 
probably composed. I may, however, be allowed to add a 
very excusable suspicion, that many airs, wHch owed their 
origin to the south side of the Border, have been silently 
adopted and embodied in the numerous collections of Scottish 
National Music which have, jfrom time to time, been pub- 
lished. To trace these, as far as they can be traced, wiU 
be a portion of the business, and not the least of the difli- 
culties, of those by whom the music of Northumberland 
shall be collected and preserved. A careful study of the 
peculiarities of the music of the south side of the Border 
would, however, I am persuaded, enable those who should 
imdertake the task to restore some of these airs, so trans- 
ferred, to their proper position. Of the propriety of doing 
so, upon sufficient grounds, there need not be a doubt. 

The lively Northumbrian music which, adapted as it is 
to the brilliant staccato execution of the small pipe, naturally 
forms the bulk of that which remains, is quite characteristic. 
Wherever it is to be found, it may, without hesitation or 
pause, be recognized by those of a musical taste, to whom 
the pipe-airs of the county are familiar. Confined within 
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a narrow compass, it depends for its effect upon a certain 
simple originality of character, and a rapid and vigorous 
movement. Without almost any exception it is composed 
in triple time — a time which, perhaps, gives the greatest 
effect to a briUiant rapidity of movement and execution. 
In short, it is the music of a people energetic in tempera- 
ment, and owing little to refinement ; of a people accus- 
tomed to action and to danger, and wont to fill up the 
intervals of both with boisterous enjoyment rather than 
quieter recreation; of a people in whom the lower sensibi- 
Uties predominated over the higher, and who were, there- 
fore, accustomed to a fiery energy both of act and thought 
more than to that more subdued course of conduct as well 
as of reflection which a higher civilization induces. 

It has been objected to the theory that these airs must 
have been in great part gathering tunes, that the size of 
the instrument, for which they have manifestly been com- 
posed, is too small to admit of the idea of their being 
martial, or associated with warfare at all ; whilst as tunes 
for quick dancing, many of them are abundantly suitable 
and satisfactory. Such objectors, however, omit to consider 
that a quick march movement is not far removed from a 
quick dancing measure; and that the smallness of the 
Northumbrian pipes is not to be counted an objection when 
we consider the ringing resonance of its notes, and the 
small numbers of men by whom border raids, generally 
speaking, were conducted. A raid of Tynedalesmen is not 
to be compared to the march of a Roman Legion nor even - 
of a Roman Cohort. It was a strategy of plunder and 
revenge, not of ambition ; and they took care not to be too 
numerous, lest the booty should be too much subdivided. 

The most curious feature of this body of music, and the 
feature most to be noted, . is the change it seems to have 
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undergone after transplantation into the soil of Northum- 
berland. That it is an off-shoot of Scottish Music no man 
possessed of musical judgment will for a moment doubt ; 
in structure and in character it is quite similar ; but like a 
weaklier graft put upon a healthy stock it is less vigorous 
than the stem from which it grows. As trees, when they 
touch a subsoil unsuitable to them, first dwindle and then 
cease to bear, so as soon as the Caledonian melody touches 
the Anglo-Saxon soil, it loses vigour and soon ceases to 
extend itself. Compared with its Scottish prototype it is 
like a lunar rainbow, the colours of which are so faint as 
to be not easily distinguished, compared with the splendid 
prismatic bow formed by the sun upon the retiring rain- 
cloud. Like the China rose, as compared with that mag- 
nificent flower, the red and white varieties of which find 
so strange a place in English history, it has, indeed, hue 
and fragrance, but how inferior in brightness, how deficient 
in strength. It is, in short, a National Music in the transition 
state. Beyond the banks of the Tyne it scarcely can be 
said to exist. In Weardale it is hardly known. Beyond 
the stream of Tees it ceases to be, and is heard no more. 
But in Northumberland it is a living proof how closely the 
musical gift is associated with national temperament, and 
how requisite it is, in ethnological enquiries, to take account 
of intellectual peculiarities as well as physical differences. 

If I may be allowed to think it possible that your 
Grace should condescend to the trouble of following a 
metaphysical and I fear me very dry argumentation to this 
stage, two questions, naturally and at once, suggest them- 
selves, to which an answer must be found. They are these. 
How come these Celtic races to have a monoply of this 
music ? And is there no music to be found but amongst 
these races ? I reply to the second question first. Un- 
doubtedly other music is to be found, and in plenty. It is, 
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however, of a character totally diflferent and distinct. It 
appeals to principles of our nature entirely diflferent; and 
it exists only in consequence of this appeal, and in virtue 
of this diflference. 

It is, I believe, agreed on all hands that one marked 
peculiarity of such races as .are now known and admitted 
to be Celtic is their imaginative and excitable temperament. 
Hence amongst these races are always found legends and 
poetry of a wild and imaginative character, in company 
with strong passions both for good and evil ; and the natu- 
ral consequences of this temperament, national dissentions, 
fickleness, and weakness. Such seem, beyond a doubt, to 
be the characteristics of the races that anciently inhabited 
Southern and Western Europe. The tribes under whose 
blows they succumbed, and who are held generally to be 
of the race styled '* Teutonic," are of a very opposite 
temperament. With much less imagination and excitabi- 
lity, they are endowed with a higher reasoning power, witli 
a greater power of combination, with a high- aptitude for 
the practical, with a more stolid and phlegmatic temper, 
and an ungovernable thirst for lucre and acquisition of 
every kind. Such are the pecuharities of these two divi- 
sions of the human family, and upon these peculiarities 
the music of each is really foimded. 

Of the precise nature of the music of the Ancients httle 
is unfortunately known. The scanty and imperfect evidence 
which we have seems to prove that the Greek music ap- 
pealed strongly to the passions. That it dealt less in the 
loud and boisterous than in the gentle and inspiring ; and 
that even the warrior marched towards the battle field 

" ^To the Dorian mood 

" Of flutes and soft recorders " 

That they had not that which, in modem times, has been 
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called " counterpoint" seems very certain. This is the opi- 
nion of Doctor Bumey, a very learned and clever man, and 
a scientific musician and harmonist. His " History of 
Music" is, I believe, still the highest authority on this 
subject. One of the musical scales of the Greeks, the 
" chromatic," he seems to consider to have been of a nature 
so delicate and so minutely subdivided that, to a modem 
ear, it would prove a puzzle. Their " diatonic scale " seems 
to have been not very distant from our own scale. Of 
modem harmonics he denies that they had any knowledge. 
The recitation of their tragedies was probably similar to that 
which, in modem parlance, is called "recitative;" the 
chorus being executed by male and female voices in imison. 
The ancient Ijnc poetry appears to have been an approach 
to the Celtic ballad, in which a series of recurring measures 
are simg to one simple and constantly repeated movement. 
Such are the general conclusions of Bumey and the few 
other learned men capable of handhng this obscure matter. 
One conclusion, however, we must draw. If the Ancients 
had '* coimterpoint " in the modem sense, it must have 
been lost in the fall of the Koman Empire, which destroyed 
so much of a far less evanescent nature ; counterpoint being 
now beheved to have been discovered about the eleventh 
century; after which, a musical revolution, great and 
sweeping, seems to have taken place. 

In this revolution we find the causes of the existence of 
two distinct kinds of music, cultivated by diflerent races, 
and appealing to principles totally diflerent. The Goth 
and Vandal irruption, and the catastrophe that ensued, 
changed everything except reUgion which at last changed the 
invaders and helped to civilize them. But all else was cast 
in a new mould. Literature ; architecture ; language ; the very 
structiure of society ; and music amongst the rest, underwent 
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this metamorphasis ; and they did so of necessity. The 
ancient masters of Europe were exterminated, or made 
miserable slaves, or driven to seek shelter in the most inac- 
cessible retreats that they could find. With them dis- 
appeared that Ancient and Natural Music in which they had 
delighted, and which thus became insulated in certain 
remote spots, the last refuge of a proscribed race, and is 
there only to be found at this hour. All that remained of * 
music over the greater part of Europe, the more level part, 
was such remnant as was used in the service of the Church. 
"The Gregorian Chants" were a portion of iliis; and, 
until the invention of counterpoint, these chants helped to 
charm the barbarous ear and uncouth taste of the savage 
invaders, whom the revival of the Christian Church now 
began to civilize and refine. 

About the eleventh century, ^' coimterpoint " was dis- 
covered, and the science of "harmonics" gradually arose. 
The name " music " indeed still remained ; but the thing 
itself was thenceforward in toto transmuted. The wor- 
shippers of the Ancient Natural Music, were driven into 
exile or silence ; and a new race of devotees sprung up with 
the new music, of whom, strange to say, the mathematicians 
were foremost and loudest. The monk. Guide d*Arezzo, 
led the way by the invention of counterpoint and a new 
method of notation. Franco, of Cologne, another monk, 
followed. Music came to be called one of the " exact 
sciences ;" and, in Ueu of the ancient bards, harpers, and 
minstrels, a race of poets, worshippers of nature, and simple 
cultivators of the melodious language of the passions, there 
came a divan of musical " budge doctors," in furred gowns 
and big wigs, who composed by means of a mathematical 
calculus, and essayed to marry melody to the multiplication 
table ; a match which, like that of poor *' Lucia di Lam- 
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mermuir," only served to drive the unfortunate bride mad. 
In short, the new mathematical music appealed to feelings 
as v^ridely apart as is possible from tliose appealed to by 
the ancient melodies. Instead of going on to the mansion, 
they stopped at the porter's lodge, and were content. The 
old melodies affected our most inward emotional faculties. 
The new music appealed only to the auricular nerves. One 
moved the heart. The other tickled the ear. And, in fine, 
the mathematical musician instead of studying the natural 
language of the passions as expressed by inarticulate 
sounds, was content to construct a series of chords to be 
expressed by long organ-pipes, and short organ-pipes, and big 
fiddles in company with little fiddles. As mathematicians, 
when they get hold of poetry, generally play strange freaks 
in their attempts to be poetical, so in music they followed 
the same instinct, and constructed musical compounds the 
oddest that it is possible to conceive. Mathematical poets 
deal in charades, acrostics, rebuses, riddles, and transposi- 
tions that may be read backwards as well as forwards, 

« Deem if I meed, 
" Dear madam Read," 

is one of them ; and a successful flight it iis ! 

To describe the musical puzzles of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries is hardly possible. Those who wish to 
enjoy them must consult Doctor Bumey, who has been at 
the pains to analyze some of those most elaborately queer. 
In some, the piece may be played either backwards or 
forwards ; in others partly backwards and partly forwards ; 
and he describes some "fugues" so comphcated, that the 
players follow each other in a long line as wild geese do, 
each repeating in turn the note given by the leader, until 
the bewilderment of the most accomplished Ustener is 
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completed. Under such a system, the melodies so called 
were composed with reference to rythm or metre only, and 
not meaning ; or if meaning were attempted, it was in so 
distorted and exaggerated a way, that it became caricature ; 
nature being always sacrificed to " thorough bass." 

From this by no means exaggerated statement, however, 
one truth becomes apparent, and that is, that the new music 
had charms for the new races that overrun Europe, more 
potent than the old melodies couldhavehad. It was aflSrmed, 
and I believe correctly affirmed, by Kousseau, who was 
himself an enthusiastic musician and had deeply studied 
this portion of the subject, that, taking Europeans generally, 
an ear for harmony is as common as the relish for true 
expressive melody is rare; and further, Eousseau asserts 
that he hardly ever knew the two to be joined in one 
individual. This was the opinion of Napoleon, who was a 
native of Corsica, and who sorely scandalized Cherubini, 
the composer, by asserting that a modem opera was " a 
monstrosity," excepting only the attempts at pathetic 
melody. But the music, the attraction of which rests merely 
in harmonics, is now always found to please far more 
generally than expressive melodies do; and this is solely 
because the Teuton has now taken the place of the Celt 
over the greater part of Europe. 

The consequence of this change is, that, in modem times, 
music has become a thriving trade as well as a branch of 
mathematical science, and a dealer in music looks to the 
changes of fashion as much as a dealer in Manchester cottons 
or French silks. This could not be under the regime of the 
Ancient Natural Music, because it was not music made " to 
order," but was composed by bards who only sung a new 
strain when the poetical inspiration came strongly upon 
them ; and as the music was traditional and not written, 
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only the best and most original of these compositions were 
handed down. They were preserved only in virtue of their 
firm hold upon the feelings of those who played or sung 
them. They were preserved only because they would 
endure repetition, so striking and varied were their beauties, 
firom era to era, from generation to generation. In short, 
because 

'' Ag^ could not wither them, nor cuftom stale 
" Their infinite yariety — — " 

The advent of the new music changed the scene. When 
every man, who had brains sufficient to enable him to study 
"thorough bass" and master it, was judged accomplished 
enough to be a composer, musical compositions became as 
plentiful as poetical compositions would be, if everybody 
who could string words together metrically, and make them 
jingle by means of rhyme, could contrive to pass for a poet. 
Volumes of such compositions, constructed merely to please 
the ear, could not possibly lay hold upon the feelings. 
When the world was delugred with sacred music, chamber 
music, orchestral music, and military music ; with hymns, 
psalms, glorias, motets, doxologies, canzonets, concertos, 
overtures, rondeaus, nottumos, trios, fugues, quartettes, 
quintettes, fantasias, bravuras, divertimentos, oratorios, and 
requiems, the very weight of a year's produce of so many 
musical doctors was sufficient to weigh down, into the dust 
of oblivion, the produce of the year before. Memory has 
its limits ; and it became physically impossible that all these 
folios of breves, minims, crotchets, quavers, semi-quavers, 
and demi-semi-quavers, in all possible keys, modes, and 
shapes, could be remembered. Not a thousandth part of 
them could be so ; and the necessary result was, that the 
new always over-laid the old, and very speedily, so that 
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the trade of " music-seller" became as extensive aud lucra- 
tive as that of bookseller. Every year brought down upon 
the heads of " the musical world" its avalanche of tomes, 
heavy and cold as a glacier and fated to disappear much 
faster than glaciers do ; so that, whilst we have a " dic- 
tionary" of the names of " great composers," their works 
slumber in the tomb of all the Capulets, 

" Unblest with resurrection." 

This truth is so artistically hit off by the author of 
" Music : a Satire," (reviewed in Blachwood's Magazine, 
Vol. XVI., p. 183,) that I feel irresistibly impelled to 
quote the lines, in preference to expatiating further upon 
the subject. The satirist thus addresses modem musicians 
and the dealers in their works : — 

** Farewell ! yet, ere my wearied quill I raise, 
" Take from the satirist one drop of praise ; 
" I laud ye — if ye'll swallow laud of mine, 
" For never making your " fine things" toojine, 
'^ In sooth your mystery would soon he past 

If these fine things were fine enough to— last ; 

If every finest did not meet with finer ; 
'' And every migor dwindle to a minor ; 
" And 'tis the ne-plus-ultra of the art 
" That still Rossini over-crows Mozart. 
"Oh I 'twere a grief for modern sons of song, 
" If their huge tomes of crotchets liv'd too long ; 

For who would be at charge to buy him new 

With five score ancient folios to play thro' ; 
" Or who, that had immortals by the score, 
" Could make him room for fifty folios more? 
" Full many a sheet would due admirers lack 
" Did aught remain of Lully, Bull, or Bach, 
" And music-sellers feel a gap in nature 
" If gi-eat musicians did not yield to gi*eater ; 
" If German fiddlers deathless rondeaus made, 
" Why, what the vengeance would become of trade? 
" This be your motto, then, — whate'er your crest, — 
" * What's best is newest, and what's newest best.' " 

Music: a Satibk. — Br Simeon Suaup, £hQ. 
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Such are the relative positions of the old, natural, and the 
modem, mathematical music. It seems clear that this posi- 
tion can never be altered. To expect a simple expressive 
melody to be appreciated, or even listened to, amidst the 
harmonious din of contending orchestras and oratorios, that 
count performers by himdreds, would be to expect a miracle. 
The Ancient Music, then, must remain in those "harbours of 
refuge" amongst the mountains of Northumberland, Scotland, 
Ireland, Beam, Corsica, Sicily, the Tyrol, Calabria, and 
Spain, to which it has been driven ; until amidst the muta- 
tions of society it may, probably, at length, finally disappear 
and be lost to the world, unless noted down, collected, and 
put on record. 

Such a fate I have long anticipated for the Ancient Music 
of Northumberland, which, being less in volume, much sim- 
pler, and only an offshoot of the music of Caledonia, may be 
expected soonest to perish. When, therefore, I learned, as 
I did some months since, that this subject had attracted the 
attention of the learned Society of Antiquaries of the town 
of Newcastle and its vicinity, my gratification was as great 
and sincere as it was unexpected. I had, in years gone past, 
sometimes dreamed of venturing upon the undertaking of 
collecting it single-handed. It was but a dream. A brief con- 
sideration was amply enough to convince me that to atchieve 
success in such a quest an expenditure of time and money 
must be involved far beyond that which any individual in a 
private station could, for such an object, be expected to incur. 
When, therefore, I became acquainted with the fact that 
the Society ol Antiquaries had taken the first step, by the 
appointment of a sub-committee, for the purpose of taking 
such measures for the collection and preservation of those 
interesting musical rehcs as might seem to be most efficient, 
and when that sub-committee did me the great honor to 
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request me to render such trifling assistance as it might be 
in my power to afford, I felt acquiescence to be a duty and 
endeavour only a labour of love. To say tbat no progress 
lias been made towards tbe desired result, would be to say 
too much ; but it soon became evident to me, and I believe 
to others, that, without a more extensive combination of 
means, and a more complex machinery, three or four' persons 
were almost as little able to do anjrthing effectual as one 
person would have been. That the active interest in this 
matter should be confined to so few, however it may 
disappoint, cannot surprise me. Whether the erudite body 
in question may, upon the whole, deem this an enquiry 
hardly belonging to their pecuhar province, or whether the 
majority may feel a want of interest in a department of 
J^^ .0 theirhabi..aaap.^ection,lof course, 
cannot say, being unskilled in that which I may, for brevity's 
sake, call the " Dry-as-dust" portion of antiquarian research. 
Neither mode of explanation can, however, afford ground 
for wonder, much less for objection. The Society of Anti- 
quaries comprises only a section of the leading and influential 
gentlemen of the Coimty, and that of these a very few 
indeed may have paid the shghtest attention to our local 
airs is only a natural supposition. It is one, however, 
which almost makes me despair of seeing atchieved any 
eflicient research after these fugitive remains. 

After the best consideration that it is in my power to 
give this matter, I am driven to the conclusion that it is 
only by a somewhat extensive and zealous combination that 
such a result is attainable. It is by those who toil, by the 
" spinsters and knitters in the sun," that a National Music is 
handed down and preserved ; and amongst such it must be 
sought and, if successfully, be found. These airs, in short, 
are floating about, not in the great towns, but in the villages. 
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the hamlets, and the retired nooks of the county : and it is 
only by persons resident near such vicinities, and willing to 
aid in the work, that this simple music, floating as it were 
upon the breath of the humbler classes of society, can be 
clutched and preserved. To such a quest it would be 
requisite that influential gentlemen, in the various localities 
of this romantic coimty, should assign to themselves stations^ 
and employing their several influences within such a tract 
of country as they could command, receive such contribu- 
tions Bs were brought them. These might be compared 
with lists of the known Northumbrian Music already noted 
down, and any original air that might thus be discovered, 
transmitted to a central committee at Alnwick, Morpeth, or 
Newcastle, for final revision, preservation, and ultimate 
pubhcation. The recovery of such airs, belonging to the 
Northumbrian side of the border, as have been appropriated 
and embodied in the many collections of Scottish melody, 
is a task for conjectural criticism, which^ if practicable at 
all, ought only to be entrusted to persons familiar with the 
airs on both sides, and of some musical knowledge and tact, 
both as to the mode of expression peculiar to each and its 
general characteristic tendencies. That such appropriation 
has taken place, and this without much derogation from the 
right feeling of those by whom it may have been practised, 
is hardly to be doubted. It cannot be objected against our 
Scottish fellow-subjects that they have ever neglected to give 
due appreciation to anything pertaining to them that can be 
called "National." To their national melodies they have 
attributed their proper value; and it is not too much to 
assert that the fame of their most favourite poet. Bums, rests 
mainly upon the unrivalled lyrics which these eloquent 
melodies helped to inspire. Whilst, then, we have neglected 
our Northumbrian Music, it is not wonderful that our more 
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musical neighbours, across the Tweed, should have picked 
up jewels which nobody else seemed to own. That all 
notions of such ownership have now vanished is very certain. 
Such is the ignorance, out of the county of Northumber- 
land itself, of the fact that we possess, not only a body of 
airs, but a bagpipe peculiar to Northumberland, that a 
friend, with whom I have the good fortune to have been 
associated in this imqpiiry, assures me the fact is unknown 
even to well-educated persons in Scotland. Happening to 
mention the Northumberland airs, and the instrument wpoa 
which they are played, to a company not only of educated 
and literary but of musical persons in the city of Edinburgh, 
not many months since, he was astonished to find that no 
person present except himself, was aware of the existence 
of either. That the collectors of Scotland's Music, then, 
should take that which no else appeared to claim is not 
surprising ; and that this has been done to no small extent 
I cannot but beheve. The difficulty will be, how to reclaim 
them. 

I must now draw to a conclusion ; but, before doing so, 
I feel it to be my duty briefly to apologize for that which 
I fear may be deemed by some an impaxdonable liberty. 
I have taken the somewhat bold step of addressing this 
letter to your Grace, because I have ventured to believe 
that its subject cannot be altogether destitute of interest in 
your Grace's apprehension; and, moreover, because I felt 
that your Grace's name might secure for it some attention 
from many to whom the name of the writer, if known at 
all, cannot be supposed to present any attractions. I was 
fiirther impelled to take every means I deemed likely to 
forward tht object in view by my firm conviction that, if 
not now collected and preserved, these transitory reliques 
of a former time must, after no very lengthened period, 
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amidst the mutations that are now too rapidly changing 
British society, be utterly lost, and vanish amongst the things 
that were. Whatever may be the case with others, I cannot 
contemplate this with complacency. To me the romantic 
beauties of my native coimty have ever been themes of vivid 
interest, as well as the legends and the sports connected 
with them. Humble in station and in fortune, I yet repeat 
with pride our great Northumbrian nwnes, whether made 
famous by arts or arms. Nor can i anticipate patiently 
the loss of melodies, however simple and rude, which may 
have helped to stir the martial spirit of your Grace's 
warlike ancestors — which may have assisted to rouse the 
hearts and nerve the courage of those who fought at 
Flodden and at Otterburn — which, nearer our own times, 
may have lingered in the imagination of the illustrious 
butcher's boy, the young Mark Akenside — which have 
cheered the laborious days of Thomas Bewick, and helped 
to endear to the heart of the noble Collingwood that home 
which, more than all his honours and all his triumphs, 
occupied the thoughts of his dying hour. 

These considerations may, perhaps, be deemed almost 
sufficient to plead my apology with your Grace ; but there 
are others which ought not to be left unnoticed. We 
never, peradventure, ftilly estimate the value of aught that 
has had hold upon the hearts and imaginations of a people, 
until we have suffered it to shp away from us, and to 
become the subject of a vain regret. " Give me (said 
Fletcher of Saltoun) the making of the ballads of a people, 
and let those make their laws who will !" A sage and 
daring saying, and one founded in a deep knowledge of the 
human heart. All nations, like aU individuals, have their 
vicissitudes and reverses. That which has been may again 
be ; and the time may come when Great Britain may 
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lament the loss of aught calculated to rouse the patriotism 
and enchain the affections of her people, to endear to them 
their homes, and to nerve their hearts to defend those 
homes against the assaults of a foreign foe. 

With every feeling of respect due to your Grace's high 
character, high station, and untiring public spirit^ 

I have Ae honour to remain, 

My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's most obedient and most humble Servant, 

THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 
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